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WANT OF AN ASYLUM FOR DESTITUTE JEWS. 


Cuarity is one of the cardinal. virtues that form the foundation 
Be ofall religion. It is the mighty link and tenure by which society 
Bei; held together. Before its salutary rays, the inequalities of 
© fortune-and rank, the differences of creed and opinion, “ vanish 
© into thin air.” It engenders pity, compassion, and sympathy, for 
B our distressed and suffering brother or sister; sheds a heavenly 
B lustre over man’s actions and life; whilst it refines and exalts the 
q high-born faculties of his immortal soul, and swells the tide of 
a universal love. Take away the kindly feelings of charity from 
f the bosom of any mortal, and chilling selfishness will contract his 
heart, and freeze the living current of his soul, and life will press 
heavily ; 


“ As bodies grow more ponderous, robb'd of life.” 


unfortunate beings whose lot is cast among the poor; and its 


® soothing effects are discernible in the wretched hovel of poverty, 
2: the couch of sickness, at the pillow of the dving. And as 
— “union is strength,” the united efforts of the many will prove 
p elective, where the isolated exertions of the individual are in- 
 acequate to the task. Hence the formation of associations for 
p purely. charitable and benevolent purposes in every civilised 
p ation of the universe; and as it is natural that the ties of 
3 religious creed bind its members more together than any social 
 '*. it has been found expedient that every religion. should esta- 
& ssh its own charitable institutions, and its own benevolent 
 ‘ocieties. Now, although the Jews, who have suffered so much, 
p ‘sd are still suffering to a certain degree, from the principle of 
;. eiclusiveness (if principle it may be called), should be the last 
= People in the world to make their institutions exclusive—although 
Be Jews are proverbial for their undivided charity, without con- 
q sideration of creed or sect—although their literary institutions 
p ear the title of “ Jews’ and General’’—yet their religious ob- 
q that prevent them from partaking of the benefits which 
“ eae institutions afford, however sadly they may stand in 
thereof, "hus originated the Blind Societies, the Jewish 
for and Portuguese Jews severally, the 
© Mournin ete et the Ladies’ Loan and Visiting, the Relief in 
rphan Asylums, the Widows Home, and 
tis’, 2 er societies confined to the Jews. Our Christian 
| © hot recognise in this a spirit of exclusiveness, but a 


ha of religion, which renders such societies a matter of neces- 


The first and most urgent want of civilized society is no doubt 


| al cy preae of a hospital for the sick, the second is an 
establishme e destitute. The inadequacy of the German Jews 

in Mile End—miscalled Jew?’ Hospital,” as it 

a ishing a eee sick—has called forth the necessity of esta- 

| Supported Ch ward in the London Hospital, an establishment 

that and Jews. Since, however, the charity 

¥ord, cong ishment, as a hospital, in the strictest sense of the 

| } nes its benefits to the sick, and since the one of our 


a 
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own at Mile End does not extend its reception beyond a limited 
number (and that number very small in proportion to the annual 
expendiiure, and to the poor Jews of the metropolis), we need not 
hesitate in stating, and it is painful to make so melancholy a state- 
ment, as that the Jews of the metropolis do not possess an asylum 
for the destitute. To make ourselves properly understood, we 
will specify the classes whom we designate “the destitute,”’ and 
the number of whom has, we are grieved to say, considerably 
increased within late years. They consist of widows, young and 
oid, who are left without the means of gaining a livelihood, with- 
out any property or trade, and are, therefore, after their husbands’ 
deaths, compelled to pledge or sell the few valuables they possess, 
and within a short time become periniless, bedless, and roofless 
The next class of destitute are orphan daughters (not children, 
because for them we have an excellent asylum), whose parents 
have not been able to leave them property, nor to bring them up 
toa trade. The third class are men and women stricken with 
age and poverty, too old and too weak to attend to business or 
employment, even if they had any, and are therefore plunged into 
destitution and penury. Now what resource is left to these 
people to keep them from starvation? That the Synagogue funds 
devoted to charitable purposes afford relief to a few is true, but 
it is equally true that they are far from efficient to relieve only 
half of the number of destitute. The melancholy consequence is 
that their last resource is the union workhouse. 

It is not within the sphere of the present investigation to dwel!| 
upon the miseries of such an asylum as the so-called Unions — 
thev are admitted to be the most wretched places of refuge — and 
“to die in a Union,” has become the bitterest curse which an 
Englishman is able to utter. It is, however, our painful task to 
mention the fact, that within the last fortnight, two cases of death 
in those Unions have happened among us, viz.: Hanna Nathan, 
aged fifty, in the Bishopsgate Within Union, and Elias Levy, 
of Woolwich, aged fifty-two, in the Greenwich Union ; and it is 
heart-rending to state, that there are about fourteen persons more 
now confined in these abodes of misery and wretchedness, pining 
their lives (if life such may be called) away in a state of mental 
distress which baffles description— many of whom have seen 
better days, and have been brought up decently and respectably. 
Such are the facts which have come to our knowledge, and for the 
truth of which we refer the sceptic to the funeral officers of our 
metropolitan congregations. That it is not choice, but want of 
any other asylum which drove these people to the workhouse, 
our readers will easily believe; though many a wealthy and 
philanthropic co-religionist of ours, who spends annualfy 
sums in subscriptions to charitable 
the perusal of these dreadful facts. 


well-digested plan and a minute sketch for the establish of 
an asylum for the destitute among the Jews; but we hgvd clearly 
enough proved the necessity for such an Institution. Ang it bee. 
hoves the philanthropic in our community, most of whom only 


lay claim to that title, to investigate the matter, an& to ‘betake | 
themselves at once, individually and collectively, to 
plan, the object of which is the providing of another asylunt for 

the destitute, than so miserable a one as the “ Unions” afford. ) 


Lilet, 


societies, will be shocked at > 


We are not prepated» with 


| 
| 
4 Whilst thus charity humanises our nature, its heavenly impulse | 
Surges us on to the performance of all those kindly offices calcu- | 
plated to assuage the sufferings and to relieve the wants of the | 
| 
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To ameliorate the condition of the poor and the exercise of 
charity in general, has at all times been viewed by the Jews in so 
sacred alight, that the terms “justice” and “charity” are expressed 
in Hebrew by one and the same word, 7pty. By responding 
therefore to the call of humanity, by supplying the wants of those 
who are destitute of the means and resources to do so themselves, 
we are virtually but doing an act of justice; since to part with a 
slight portion of the worldly treasure with which a bountiful 


Providence has favoured us, is but a small instalment of the — 


gratitude we owe to God. Are we able to repay the profuse 
benefits, which, by an all-kind dispensation, we are permitted to 
enjoy in this land of liberty? Does the exercise of our charity 
come more opportunely than in this inclement season of the year, 
when employment partially ceases, when many are prevented from 
following their daily avocation, and the necessities of life are 
multiplied by the pinching cold that requires fuel for the hearth 
and a warm covering forthe body ? Indeed, a wide field is open 
for our benevolence ; humanity calls and religion enjoins us to be 
active. 
that, when the king, with his princes and nobles, sat at the sump- 
tuous banquet, a slave hourly entered, and exclaimed: “* Remem- 
ber, O king, that thou art man.” Another custom prevailed among 
the Egyptians of old, that the mummies of their fathers were 
placed round the festive boards for remembrance of human 
nothingness. We of the present day, require neither slaves nor 
mummies, as incidents and mementoes, but over all our enjoy- 
ments there presides the consciousness of the laws and enactments 
which enjoin charity, or, as we have shewn it to be, justice, and 
to which, Christian and Jew bow down in religious reverence. | 
is one of the most pleasing and gratifying duties which we are 
able to perform in life, and in the beautiful words of our sages: 
‘It is one of those things of which we enjoy the interest in this 
world, while the principal is preserved for the next.” 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT, nw. 


Wp 
pty 


‘ The righteous man falling down before the wicked 
Is as a troubled fountain, and a corrupt spring.”—Prov. xxv. 26. 


Wuew the righteous is placed in a situation where he has to stoop 
to wickedness, the brilliancy of his inward greatness is obscured, 
like a clear and pure fountain that is thickened and muddied by the 
sandy footsteps of the traveller; but as the spring flows and rises 
again clearly and purely, as soon as the miry foot has left it, so 
does humbled virtue elevate itself again after relief from oppres- 
sion, and when its troubles are overcome. For purity and clearness 
is the inward nature of the source of virtue. 
in the narrative before us, to humble himself before his brother 
Esau, and had to stoop to him till the storm of his fury had 
abated. 

Jacob knew well the character of the enemy he had to deal 
with,—haughty and domineering, mercenary and avaricious. 
Knowing this, he at once sent him a message addressing him 
‘‘my lord,” and calling himself “thy servant,” to appease him as 
it were, for the blessing which he received from his father, of 
which Esau was so envious, that he should be the lord over his 
brethren ; whilst he informed him that he possessed oxen and 
asses, flocks and servants, adding, that this announcement was 
made for the purpose of finding grace in Esau’s sight. However 
deeply this humiliation might have been felt by Jacob, yet the 
safety of himself and family demanded this sacrifice. Being told, 
however, that Esau’s company had a formidable and hostile 
appearance, being composed of four hundred men, he made pre- 
parations of various kinds. 


First, by prayer to God, commencing with an acknowledgment 


It 


Thus had Jacob, | 


History tells us of the custom of a great and wise nation, | 


of his own unworthiness “ of the least of all the 


all the truth’’ which God had shewn him in raising , aut 
a poor and lonely wanderer to a wealthy father of 4 fait, itt 


concluding with a supplication to the God of his fathers 
him from the hand of his brother—a_ painful situat; 
to implore help from the grasping hand of a brothe 
Secondly, by conciliation: for which purpose, he sent }: 
immensely valuable present, consisting of no less than “hte 
dred and fifty head of various cattle and beasts — suff, 7 
satisfy even the most avaricious tyrant. This costly seedia 
prudently sent him to precede his appearance, for he said: «|, 
appease him with the present that goes before me, and after,.. 
I will see his face, peradventure he will accept of me.” 
Thirdly, by warlike defence, in case the present shoul 
no avail, and Esau should still attack him. 


0 eines 
OU for 4 Dae 
P, 


and deduce therefrom a lesson which his conduct in trouble »:: 
distress teaches us. We have shewn that our ancestors jy + 
hour of danger prepared for it by prayer, conciliation, and defen: 
So should we meet the danger when the power of a superior enex) 
threatens to crush our liberties; first by prayer to Him, s: 
vouchsafed never to neglect us entirely ; next, by endeavour; 
to hold out the hand of conciliation ; and if these means be w. 
successful, to he prepared for defending our sacred cause agais 
the attacks of the enemy, with a weapon which penetrates deepe: 
than the sword and the dagger, which has its effect, not on) 
upon the enemy present, but the one ever so remote from us, av: 
which confines not*its repulsive powers to the attacks of th 
present time, but also to those of the future—we allude to: 
pen. It is the pen, that spiritual weapon of defence, which ‘2: 
often succeeded in repelling the onslaughts, and refuting % 
accusations of envy and malice. It is the pen, which, throught’ 
irresistible voice of the press, thunders forth reports louder th: 
those of any cannon, and which throws more confusion, «: 


‘spreads gréater destruction in the enemy’s camp, than ®) 


devastating combustible which modern ingenuity has inventec « 


ever will invent; it annihilates the enemy of the past, and shuts 


the mouth of the future. | 
Having sent his wives and family over the ford of Jabboc: 
Jacob was left alone at night, and then and there occurred ' 
event, which, as narrated in Scripture, appears obscure a 
mystic. We are told that a man wrestled with him; aso" 
that man was, and the cause of his hostility, the text Js si 
nor has the contradiction been reconciled in the narrative, 
Jacob should call him God, as he said: ‘I have seen ar 
face to face,’ though the narrative commences : “ a man WIS” 
with him.” We are indebted, however to a Jewish philosopbe" ® 
the Arabian school, for the following most beautiful interpreta 
of this mysterious occurrence. So He by 
Let us consider, says that author, Jacobs position. re 
remained at the lonely midnight hour at a sequestered spot, bik 
his eyes were directed and his heart lifted from the = oe 
had presented to him almost nothing but troubles, up to ats am 
skies ; and he was rapt in deep contemplation of the emarnie f 
the planetary hosts. His soul, unfettered by impressions ah we 
objects, soared up to yonder sphere of light, to which ae ng thet 
as bya magnet, like flame to flame. How anxiously did it : et 
to dwell and to remain in endless life! But earthly an sock i 
cares would not allow him this felicity ; they drew him This ide 
the physical world, and left his mind in vacant pet » strage 
is represented in the wrestling of Jacob with the ange’ bods 32° 
which continually takes place within any man sees , 
soul—physical and spiritual desires. As long . 
sufficiently strong to resist the several passions, 
enough entirely to annihilate his physical craving®s 
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for defence we must admire Jacob’s tactics of war, dividine . 
| people and the whole retinue into two camps, so that jf f. 
| defeat the one division, the other may have a chance to espano 
| As in Jacob's life is reflected the history of the Nation y 
| 
| bore his name, we may as well take a leaf out of that hiso- 
| 
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ayes and is daily renewed. The victory which can be achieved 
age the predominance of the mind over passion, is the object 
onl » righteous man’s struggle ; it is the prize for which he fights 
x 9 «hich he seeks his reward. It is the plant of virtue, which 
an aly survives the excrescences, but also ennobles the soil itself 
man. Such was the struggle which Jacob underwent all 
sight : t was the wrestling of the physical with the mental power, 
7 ‘ngel, however, appeared in the form of man, “until the 
veaking of day,” when, finding that he could not prevail, that 
she mind was predominant, he touched the hollow of Jacob's thigh 
on of the weakness of the frailty of the human body, that 


—a st 
‘he mere spraining of a limb incapacitates man from physical 
“sivity--and thus pointing out to Jacob that the soul, as long 


it is confined within so frail a frame, cannot aspire to the 
sniritual elevation which the pious Jacob had in view. “ Let me 
-.” then said the angel, “ for the day has broken,” signifying, 
‘he light which had dawned in Jacob’s mind, and shewing him, 
shat he had already reached the summit of human elevation, 
od more he could never attain. Jacob, however, said; “I 
«ill not let thee go, except thou bless me,” for my mental strength 
; not sufficient to subdue the physical, unless I have divine assist- 
ance. The angel then said: “ Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob. but Israel; for thou hast ruled with angels and with man, 
nd hast prevailed.” i.e. thou hast resisted the temptations of passion 
and transient wealth, which I represented in the form of man ; 
and therefore achieved a victory over me as a spiritual angel; and 
thou art fully deserving of the Divine assistance. The narrative 
concludes: and he blessed him there.’ Hitherto Jacob had 
seen the angels, but in a vision—mentally —but now: he had 
-een an angel face to face — bodily— he therefore called the name 
of the place Peniel, “ for I have seen an angel face to face, and 
mv life is preserved ;"’ alluding to the strength of his mind which 
even could face an angel without being subdued. 

We now proceed to the meeting of the two brothers, whic 
depicts human nature and the force of fraternal feeling, in a-few 
but sublime sentences. That Esau’s intentions towards his 
brother were hostile, is sufficiently evinced by the formidable 
array of four hundred men which he brought with him. Jacob, 
however, made an appeal to his brother's heart stronger than that 
which any present, however costly, might be able in conciliating 
nis brother's enmity, and disarming his most violent. wrath. ‘ He 
divided the children unto Leah and unto Rachel, and unto 
the two handmaids.” Having shewn him his defenceless wives 
aud his innocent children, who could not be held responsible for 
any wrong which Jacob might have committed towards him, and 
though Esau was a rough huntsman, a man of the field, yet the 
array of innocence before him softened his heart, and awakened 
iis brotherly and humane feelings, and he ran to meet him, and 
embraced him, and fell on his neck and kissed him ; both brothers 
were deeply and equally moved by this unexpected change from 
furious enmity to the tenderest affection ; “and they wept.” , 
No reproach was heard from one, no apology from the other ; 
the long-cherished hatred and the violent discord were drowned in 
the tears which flowed, and consigned to oblivion. It was the 
reconciliation of nature; and no art, no eloquence, and no arbi- 
trator Was required. And such ought to be the reconciliation of 
friends, and’ brothers in particular, who have the misfortune to 
vent their differences in bitter hostility. It but too often happens 
that although both are anxious for peace, neither will (through 
a false fear of humbling himself) make the first overtures to frieud- 


ship, and thus they remain for ever separated till death joins them 
in the grave, 


Esau being reconciled and having departed, Jacob at once 


remembered Him to whom he was indebted for the successful 


sue of this meeting with his brother, and he bought a field for 


oA sole purpose of erecting an altar which he called Ed Llohe 
nbs which we would render in English, “ the God of the angels 
: Israel,” acknowledging the power of God above that of the 
angel; who could not prevail against him, and who came’ with 


Ostile intentions, but departed with blessing. 


Jacob’s life, like that of his descendants, was a continual series 
of troubles. No sooner was he relieved from his fear of Esau, 
than another calamity befell him—the dishonour of his only 
daughter. In this trial Jacob also preserved his faith in God; and, 
having survived it, he summoned his household and all that were 
with him, and bid them put away the strange gods that were 
among them, and to cleanse themselves physically and spiritually 
from the abominations which had affected them during their 
intercourse with the idolatrous inhabitants of Shechem. And 
again Jacob manifested his gratitude by building an altar to Him 
‘who answered him on the day of his distress when he fled 
from his brother.” This place he called El-beth-el, the God of 
Beth-el, indicating the God who appeared as the vision at Beth- 
el, at the top of the ladder, acknowledging that it was the same 
God who then said, ‘* Behold, I am with thee,” that now freed him* 
from all his enemies. | 

‘Have Jacob’s troubles and trials now ceased?” the reader of 
this history may well’ask. Scripture replies, No. Another and 
still heavier calamity met him —the death of his beloved wife — 
Rachel. ‘True, she bore him two sons, but the birth of the 
youngest was simultaneous with the death of the mother. But 
did any complaint or murmur escape the lips of the sad father at 
this heavyand sudden blow? Would not any man, however pious, 
at such a succession of misfortunes exclaim against Providence : 
‘““Wirat is my transgression, what is my sin, that thou pursuest 
me?’ Notso Jacob. In silent mourning he set a pillar on her 
grave ; and this tomb may be seen to this very day in the place 
where it- was erected. Thither flock once a year the pilgrims 
from all parts of the Holy Land, and spend a day in prayer and 
devotion. 

The misconduct of his eldest son Reuben was the next untoward 
event which closes the history of Jacob (as far as to-morrow’s 
lesson extends), previous to his arrival at his home, the land of 
Canaan. Jacob, however, never flinched from his steadfast ad- 
herence to God; and thus says God to his descendants through 
the mouth of the Prophet: ‘“ And Jacob shall return, and shall 
be in rest, and be quiet ;.and none shall make him afraid.” 


~ 


PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL TO MR. DAVID 
HESSE, DEPUTY OF THE NEW CONGREGATION, 
MANCHESTER, 


The members of the Manchester New Hebrew Congregation, enter- 
taining a lively feeling of gratitude and esteem for the many valuable 
services rendered to the Congregation by Mr. D. Hesse, ‘as a member of 
the Committee, aud representative at the * London Committee of 
Deputies of British Jews,” subseribed towards a ‘Testimontal, with 
which they presented him on Sunday evening, the 26th ultimo, The 
Testimonial consists of a Silver WVTIP (Cup), mchly chased, and a 


handsome Silver Nalver. 


The members of the New Congregation, together with s*veral ‘mem- 
bers of the Old one, assembled at the lestaurant, No. 4, South 
‘Parade, where a sumptuous entertainment was prepared, consisting o! 
a Suppe r of the best and choicest viands. I he company having par. 
taken of the same, grace was said in a very impressive manner by the 
Rev. P. Dessau, Reader, and the cloth being removed, a rich dessert 
was placed on table, 

Mr. leesing, senior, President of the ¢ ongzgregation, Was then called 
to the chair, and Mr. N. Maver, Ex-President, to the vice-chair. __ 

The Chairman then requested the Rev. l. Levy to state the object 
which had brought the assembly together, and to present the Testimo- 
nial to the esteemed recipient. 

The Rev. 1. Levy, in an excellent address, explained the purpose of 
the assembly, which was to present a Testimonial of esteem to one who 
richly deserved it. He expatiated on the nature and character of grati- 
tude, the pleasure it affords to the heart, and the satisfaction it gives to 
the mind. He congratulated the assembly, on the cordial feeling 
existing between them, though differing on other points. Gratitude 
was holy to all, and friendship the chain which linked them together. 
After exhorting his hearers to fester and cherish such feelings among 
them, and to inculcate the same into the minds of their children, a 
proceeded to the ceremony of the presentauon, by addressing himse!! 


‘ 
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to Mr. D. Hesse, requesting him to accept the Cup and Salver as a 
token of the respect which the Congregation entertained towards him, 
and of the deep appreciation of his exertions in their behalf; it was 
not the value of the gift, but the blessings of the givers which accom- 
panied it, that would render it precious in his sight; he hoped it 
would be a “ Cup of Salvation” to him, and that he may thereby be 
stimulated to persevere in the active duty of benefitting his brethren 
both far and near; that he may enjoy it for many years, surrounded 
by his honoured parents, family, and friends, and like his namesake 
David, being “ prudent in all his ways,” merit that “ the Lord be 
with him.” 

The Rev. Speaker, who was loudly cheered during and after the 
delivery of his address, then handed the Testimonial to Mr. D. Hesse, 
the inscription on the Salver being as follows :— 

“ Presented, together with a Silver Cup, by the Members of the 
Manchester New Hebrew Congregation. to Mr. David Hesse, as a 
token of esteem for the many valuable services rendered by him to the 
Congregation. November 5609—1848.”’ 

And on the Cup: — : 


Mr. N. Mayer next addressed the assembly, and bore testimony to 
the zeal displayed by Mr. D. Hesse during the time he had been con- 
nected with the Congregation; he also hailed the present evening as 
one which proved the good spirit which was general among the Jewish 
residents of Manchester; he found them all ready and willing to con- 
tribute towards the Testimonial now presented. He concluded a short, 
but very appropriate, speech, by wishing Mr. D. Hesse health and 
happiness to enjoy the present he received from the Congregation. 

Mr. A. Franks (a member of the Old Congregation) next rose, and 
acknowledged, that though he did not belong to the New Hebrew 
Congregation, and consequently did not derive any benefit from the 
labours of Mr. D. Hesse, yet he was happy to meet them that evening, 


to express his admiration of the character and conduct of the gentleman | 


whom they had assembled to honour, and he was equal to any one of 
them in gratitude and friendship; he appreciated their value, and 
delighted in seeing their progress; he entertained the purest and best 
feelings towards the New Congregation, and hoped they might prosper. 

Messrs. Beaver, Brower, and Voorsanger, severally addressed the 
assembly on the happiness they felt at witnessing this demonstration, 
and hoped it would serve as an example for society in general. 

Mr. I). Hesse then rose, and spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, —I attempt to address 
vou.under very difficult circumstances, because I feel that I have a 
duty to perform beyond my capacity at all times, but particularly at 
the present moment, when my heart is full to overflowing, and a thou- 
sand ideas are rushing to my head at once; I feel myself unequal to 
the task of thanking you for the honour you have thought proper to 
confer on me this evening; indeed, if I felt that I really did deserve it, 
| should have less difficulty to express myself, and, therefore, though it 
would be a difficult task at all times to thank you for this in an appro- 
priate manner, this difficulty is greatly enhanced when I consider the 
honour you confer upon me to assemble here, in such numbers, for 
such. a purpose. As far as I know, this is the first time that such 
honour was conferred in this town on a member of our religious creed 
by his co-religionists ; allow me, therefore, to say, that this is one of 
my happiest days—that I consider it to form an epoch of importance 
in my life—that I will hold this present as a dear, dear remembrance 
of your goodwill towards me—that it shall serve me as a valuable 


book of lessons to my children, to show them that the performance of . 


our Guty brings us the love and goodwill of our fellow-men ait will be 
a stimulus to them (as naturally it must be to myself) for exertion, 
aud to win as honourable, as proud, and as distinguished a position, 
as I dothis evening. That such things have a great effect in the form- 
ation of the character of our children cannot be doubted: in fact, I 
have reason to believe that my humble efforts have already made 1 
deep and, I hope, a iasting impression upon my orly son, whom you 
all know, and who is at present at Dover. My ‘honoured father, who 
wrote to him the other day that he should profit by the example an the 
ant, who gathers her food in summer as a reserve for the 
received from him the reply, that he felt himself compelled to 
taking his advice, but would rather take for his mode! the 
whilst providing for herself against the winter, was at the same time 
working for the welfare of others (cheers). Thus it appears, that the 
seed | have sown ts likely to bring forth some fruit, and that this 
evening's proceedings are calculated to ripen this fruit cannot be 


winter, 
decline 
bee, who, 


doubted. Accept, then, my thanks, as if they were given ; 
CN In the 
and sublimest language, because my feelings of thankfulne. 
of that description. I will now briefly pass in review — © Peal 
have brought about this evening’s proceedings; and 
shall commence with my first connexion with this Con 9 do Which | 
‘T was not one of the original founders of this Cae 
did I give the founders any direct, or indirect, assistance. ; 100, 9 
formed, although I was invited by them to take a share ; UNtil it »», 
deliberations. I sent a substitute, in order to hear corneas ther eats 
going on at those meetings; and I must do honour to the What 
met, that they evinced great moral courage, good sense a m, 
but still I was not satisfied. I thought it might be, that ; aptitud 
two the ardour of all these men will be chilled; and if ac 
principle is not very strong, the difficulties in the er love y 
change their opinions, But, shortly after, I was iny | 
at the opening of our Synagogue. Such spirited work dio. 
doubt from my mind. I attended that opening; and the oe 
that took place determined me to give my humble efforts ani .. 
to this movement. And why? Not because I had any ani : 
desires, not because I had any ill-feeling towards any one ined " 
the Old Congregation, nor because I had any friends among yo... 
were then all strangers to me), much less was it with an oxems. 
of receiving from your kindness such honours as are sh 
to-night. No, my friends; it was a higher, and, thank God. 4;,.... 
motive; it was the principles upon which your Congregation = 
founded, these principles which aimed at the destruction of das: 
tinctions, and only acknowledged moral and intellectual worth <.. 
were the causes that linked me to you; I saw in this little (y-».. 
gation, and little it was, I believe about twelve or fifteen mey:... 
mostly young unmarried men, I saw in it the nucleus of a party ha 
would do much to libefalise our institutions, and to concentraic «, 
energies of all for the benefit of all; I saw, in my own imagins 
that this little infant would soon grow bigger and stronger, and wo: 
very soon distinguish itself amongst its elder and more powerful ¢... 
panions ; and now, my friends, let me ask you, nay, let me ask +. 
Jewish public, or even our opponents, if we should stil] have a 
whether my confidence in the brotherly, the humane, the harmosie:: 
and lovely principle of equal rights and equal privileges, without ¢s 
tinction of rank or class, has deceived me? I must say, my me - 
sanguine expectations have been more than realised. Look at + 
position we hold, as compared with many other congregations; » 
instance, in the appointment of our salaried officers; I say it witho 
fear of contradiction, a better appointment is not to be found in ty 
provincial Congregations, large or small; our Rev. Lecturer, «: 
Reader, and our Wmv, are, in their respective capacities, equ. ! 
the best; and, as to the appointment of our honorary officers, hav 
they not always been faithful stewards? Have they not always do 
their duty nobly? Their kindness, urbanity, sense of justice, a 
fulfilment of every private and public duty, have always been of ts 
highest standard, and the effect is shown in the honourable conditits 
in which the Congregation stands. Animated as they are with © 
principle of equality, it could scarcely be otherwise ; and, as a proo! © 
the well-working of this principle by which the officers are guide’,| 
cannot help-referring to the permanent union and friendship exis: 
amongst us—no open hostilities, no secret machinations, no bicker.s2: 
no petty jealous hints; on the contrary, all is harmony, well. meanit: 


IT way yi) 
Ited to be 


OWN to m 


and good will ; and what greater happiness can a man enjoy, ‘haa! 


live amongst such companions? Nor is our Congregation the 
party profiting ; other Congregations have already imitated many a ” 
doings, arrangements, and practices, in many instances ; and | hop 
the day is not far distant, when there will be a perfect re-modellin: ” 
all the Old Congregations in this kingdom, that they may harmon 
with liberal and enlightened opinions ; that they will ultimately 100° 
our example altogether admits of no doubt. | a 
** Now, my friends, allow me to call your attention to another a 
ject, namely, that point which you are pleased to ascribe to r cf 
particular service, my connexion with the Board of Deputies of vat 
Jews, as your representative. You must be aware, that, —— om 
connexion with this Congregation, I have constantly watch ‘hin 
studied other Congregations, in order, if possible, to learn som os 
that might benefit us; and, during this investigation, I can as 
I found many, a great many, things, the absurdity of ome we 
apparent. ‘To give you an instance, the fact that, practically, 


Congregation has no connexion with the others —that, a a) 
stances, they seriously injure each other, although not ™ as Col 
was forcibly impressed with the idea of a project to unite all rere 
gregations of this kingdom into one common bond of yt various 
hood ; and not only the Congregations as such, but all ! 


charitable and other Institutions. I was delighted with the ides 


= 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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a a unbounded blessings and benefits that would, nay, must, arise 
Se ynion ; and while I was yet pursuing this investigation, our 


a 
from such received an invitation from the Board of Deputies to senda 


‘on cregation 
: a to represent us In that honourable assembly. On perusing the 
ats s papers that were sent to us, I found one, being the constitution 


B the Board of Deputies, and was greatly delighted to find that this 
By 4 was intended to do the very thing which I contemplated, and 
: ast ot understand how it was that this object was not yet obtained, 
ee attempted ; however, when the matter came before you, it 
aioe ded to elect me to represent your opinions and wishes at 
: -at Board. That I represented your opinions fairly and satisfactorily, 
et ve to-night expressed in the strongest manner possible. 
. « But let me return to my project of united action, by and for the 
Phonefit of all our Congregations. Being elected as a Deputy, I set to 
cork to form plans, first, of an introductory nature, and, secondly, of 
F, oractical nature, for the purpose. The first meeting to which I was 
I ssmoned 1 responded to the call, prepared with some resolutions 
hich | intended to propose, and which appeared to me so really 
cetyl, that I could not doubt a favourable result; but how was | 
cappointed at this: first meeting, when [ found that this Board of 
‘})eputies of British Jews was apparently instituted for the express 
‘»yroose of doing nothing. I say this advisedly ; because it was then, 
a at every subsequent meeting, affirmed by the majority of those 
»combled, that the Board had no other duties than to watch Parlia- 
weatary proceedings that no hostile measures might be passed against 
is asa body; but you all know, that there is no party, in or out of 
Pariament, that shows the least desire to pass, or to desire the passing 
* any hostile measures against the Jews of this empire, and, there- 
fore, the Board is entirely relieved from this duty; and if they affirm, 
as they have done, by a majority of their votes, that all ther matters 
frm no part of their duties, it is a self-evident proposition, that this 
Board of Deputies is deputed for the special purpose of doing nothing. 
| must. however, state, that not all,the members of this Board are of 
thesame opinion ; and although at the first meeting at which I attended, 
| found a seconder to my motions, yet that gentleman afterwards told 
me privately, he did so out of charity, and without a shadow of a chance 
{carrying my project, Nevertheless, I have the consolation, that the 
ws Lentertain, in common with the minority, have made such pro- 
zress n that assembly, that my last motion, that of the adoption of your 
Memorial, was negatived by a majority of one-only (cheers). 
' “Now, although our valued friend, the ‘ Jewish Chronicle,’ in its 
ummary of the year’s events, is pleased to say, that my endeavours to 


conclu 


waken the Board of Deputies to a sense of their real duties has | 


_entwely failed, I would like to suggest to the writer of that article, that 

such a result, in so short atime, is not an entire failure; but, on the 
ntrary, I say, a question which first finds a seconder as a matter of 
‘uarity, and shortly after is defeated by a majority of one (eighteen 
uembers being present), has made very great progress, and is very 
ucouraging to me and the cause generally ; and [ hope, with the 
essing of God,gnd your assistance, soon to carry at least our intro- 
uctory are contained in your Memorial; and this 
ntst gained, it will be time enough to propose practical and remedial 
icasures lor the many grievous social evils which unhappily afflict our 
ody at large, but which require nothing more than a sound investiga- 
“on to mitigate, if not to remove them altogether. 

“* Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, when you elected me as your 
“presentative, | promised you to do my best to represent your opinions 
Tuy and faithfully, Knowing, as I did, that your notions and mine, 
‘pou all matters of importance, agreed, | had no difficult task to per- 
— >; Jul now that you have come forward to testily your approbation 
80 strong a manner, it will be a delight to me to work, in order to 
‘orward our views upon those great questions — social improvement, 
vetegational government, and charitable administration: all these 
— must go hand-in-hand, because they are inseparably connected 
with each other: and iny firm conviction is, that the Board of Depu- 


Lacs. 16 


“sie only medium through which a speedy and satisfactory result 


— 


*B, and will, be obtained. 

| * Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I recollect that I rose for 
B  ' ‘post of thanking you for the honour of assembling here on my 
S . -“% and presenting me with a splendid mark of your esteem, but 


q Sattar “one so to my satisfaction; I owe particular thanks to the 
be te. te ho must have had a great deal of trouble, and I should 
Mittes sad << to shew practically my thankfulness to the Com- 
., fe Company at large; and what can I do to realise this 
something that would interest you ail in an 
e ‘all here sly tam just thinking, how comfortable and happy we 
o-night ; delight and pleasure brilliantly sparkles in all 
cog» evident the festivities of the evening have taken posses- 
| “Sr very souls. © how thankful ought we to be to Almighty 


God for such happiness. But, my friends, it is cold without, and 
there are some of our brethren and sisters, perhaps, at this very moment 
wretchedly miserable; perhaps hungry, cold, and shivering, and have 
| neither means to buy food, nor courage to beg; if I were to make an 
humble effort to do something for those ill-fortuned fellow-beings, it 
would, perhaps, be the best mode of acknowledging my high sense of 
thankfulness for your kindness. 7 

“ T will, therefore, place in the hands of the Committee, if it meet 
| with their approbation, ten tons of house-fire coals, for distribution to 
| such poor as they may think proper (cheers). The effort is humble 
but sincere ; and will, perhaps, warm some who will thereby remember 
| your liberality towards me. I propose to place it in the hands of the 
|| Committee who conducted this presentation, but leave them at liberty 
| to transfer it to any other Committee, or person, if they should find 
| that course desirable; and if any number of gentlemen will undertake 


Providence, continue this donation in the same manner. Hoping that 
this mode-ef acknowledging my gratitude meets your approbation, | 
Wish you the pleasure of often assembling together on festive occasions” 
(continued applause). 

The healths of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman were then given 
with eclat, and the company remained enjoying the good things of this 
earth, with unabated hilarity, till an early hour of the following morn- 
ing, all expressing themselves delighted with the proceedings. _ 


: REMOVAL oF THE TAX ON THE Jews IN AUSTRIA.—Amony 
| the many important changes which have recently taken place on 


the Continent, we ought not to leave unnoticed the vote come to 
| by the Diet at Vienna, on the 5th of October. They decided, by 
| a majority of 243 against 20, in favour of the abolition of the tax 
hitherto imposed on the Jews in the Austrian dominions, called 
the ‘* Judensteuer,’”’ as well as of the other taxes levied for per- 
mitting the temporary residence of Jews in Vienna, or by passport 
_ and police regulations. The minority is said to have consisted of 
German members, while the Bohemian and Galician representa- 
tives, without an exception, voted in the majority. As a tax im- 
posed on the Jews merely_as Jews, and not on account of any 
other circumstances, could not but operate most unfavourably on 
| the feelings of the nation at large, we may well hope that what- 
| ever may be the final arrangements for the government of Austria, 
| they will not be again subjected to that oppressive distinction. 


Tue Cuorera at Cairo, Ecyrt.—That awful and mysteri- 
ous disease has continued its ravages from the l4th of last July 
| till the 13th of last month; and, in this city alone, has swept 
away, according to the best computation, about 9,000 soulsy and 
| it is said that in the whole of Egypt, there died from the same 
| disease, about 200,000 souls. 


THE UNSETTLED STATE OF WALLACHIA,—I mentioned i 
| my former letter that the Turkish troops had crossed the Danube, 
|| that Suleyman Pasha had been sent into Wallachia, as emissary 
| of the Porte, and that he recognised the revolutionary govern- 
ment. But Suleyman has been recalled, his concessions dis- 
| avowed, and Foad. Effendy has been sent in his: place; who, 
immediately after- his arrival, marched with the troops on 
| Bucharest, and encamped before the gates. On Monday, the 
25th of last month, he demanded that a deputation from the 

inhabitants should be sent to him; but on their arrival in the 
| camp they were made prisoners, and the Turkish troops began tu 
march into the town. The terror of the quiet inhabitants was 
beyond description. At the barracks the few Wallachian soldiers 
made some resistance, and were all cut down to a man. Severa! 
innocent spectators fell also, among whom are two Jews, fathers 
of families. For the first few days, robberies and other crimes 
were committed by the soldiery, but thanks to Omar Pasha, a 
renegade, order and tranquillity were restored by energetic mea- 
sures. But the misfortunes of Wallachia do not end here, as a 
- Russian general has announced, in a proclamation, his arrival with 
| 24,000 troops. The prices of provisions have accordingly risen 


considerably already.— Correspondence of Jewish Intelligence. 


 Jewisn M.P.’s 1s correspondent informs us 
} from Amsterdam, that on. the 30th ult. three Jews were elected 


to furnish an equal quantity annually, | will, with the blessing of 
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as representatives to the Second Chamber of the States-General. 
Their names are M. H. Godefroi(of Amsterdam), a judge of the 
Criminal Court ; M. van Gicht (of the Hague), barrister ; and T. 
Polack Daniels, Knight of the Lion; the latter gentleman having 
received 400 votes, although the majority required was 280. He 
at first refused to accept the high honour; but having been 
solicited to take office by his constituents, the majority of whom 
are Catholics, he ultimately consented. The high and distin- 
guished honour of a member of the Upper Chamber (equal to 
the House of Lords), has been conferred by His Majesty the 
King on another Jew. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—In reference to the remarks of your correspondent on 
“ Arithmetic and Logic of the Jews, and the History of the 
Christians.” Since the “ system of religion” (Christian) is ‘so 
incongruent with common sense” that the “ humble intellect 
could Prove it to be false,” it is respectfully requested that the 
attempt be made; and if it be proved, although it numbers more 
than “two hundred millions of followers,” there will be good 
reason, and ample excuse, for the * attack.” 

The writer of this has carefully looked into and examined the 
doctrines the Christian religion would inculcate; and he can 
nowhere find, comparing part with part, or whole with whole, 
that it would “ fain shake the foundation of the J/osaic faith” ; 
he does. not see, either, how such ean result from the efforts of 
+ conversion-dealers,” but that they frequently succeed in “ under- 
mining’ the imagined comfort of those individuals, or “ families,” 
who ery, * Peace, peace!’ when “ there is no peace,” is readily 
granted. 

Now, as to Maimonides.” What of observation ? 
- Christ,” he says, * has raised a bridge, leading the nations 
from Paganism to Judaism, i.e., from idolatry to the belief in 
one God.” The sum total, then, of Judaism is * the belief in 
one God.” Ergo, Judaism and @hristianity are one, and the 
asserter °* one of the greatest of” the Jewish “ nation” — 
Maimonides himself. 

jut your correspondent represents the “ bridgg leading the 
nations from Idolatry to Judaism” a “ dangerous” pass —how 
so, is an anomaly to be explgined away, if possible. It,is feared 
this, his idea, will not * highly favour mental capacity,” uor pay 
a very high compliment to Judaism. | 

In the next piace, if your correspondent could show no greater 
disparity between Judaism and Christianity than the quibble on 
IMs, it is vain to figure in the matter; on the surface of the 
would-be arithmetic, however, appears want of common honesty 
with the subject taken up: it is published, ‘* we Christians differ 
from you, you mistake the meaning of the word an, ‘ one;’ 
for that number, ‘ one,’ there are numerous expressions ;_ for 
instance, three-thirds.” Allusion is evidently here made to 
Christian doctrine, and there is only one portion of their doctrine 
favouring the interpretation here given; it is wrong, therefore, 
to state there are, among Christians, numerous expressions, or 
meanings, of IMx&— quote, or rather ¢wist, IM into ‘ one only,” 
and leave your readers ignorant of the “ numerous,” | | : 
it argues want of candour. 3 


Again, there is quite as much lack of arithmetical skill to prove 


repeat, 


a difference between one and three-thirds, as want of logic 


respecting the * dangerous” bridge; he could, perhaps, better 
explain the differences of a threepenny piece and three penny 
pieces —whether one or three, as a whole, is the same. 2 

[ forbear further trespassing upon your valuable space. I 
write this, because [ think you will allow me the same privilege 
as afforded other subscribers to your journal, that is, vou will 
insert the foregoing, and I shall be happy to comment upon the 
remaining portions of what your correspondent has written, some 
other opportunity. 


3rd Kislev, 5609. 


— 


|| imperial wars against Prussia, no soldiers fought w! 


i} them. No penal laws, no physical torture, » 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Your constant endeavour to forward the 


JUst 
the Jew to possess legislative distinction in this ee Cay g 
me to hand you the accompanying Number, jp oi 
QiCh 


extremely well-written article, being from the pen of on... 
ened Englishman, and one deeply read in the Jay. " ttle 
I beg to point out to your notice is in Part [V. hei Atty 
to 125, in the “ Companion-Book and Supplemey, Bei 
stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England,” py Ie. om 
wall Williams, Esq. Should you deem the Pe we 
furthering your just views thereon, I shall feel glad nae 
thus noticed it to you. 

Trusting to see the said extract in one of your ¢9| 


, I remain, Sir, one of your constant reg 
R. S. Dec. 1, 1848. 


| Finding the article alluded to worthy of a perusal 
with our correspondent’s request, and give it verbatim, 


UMns. 
ders. 

Ly 
WE Com: 

And holding offices or grants of lands.’—Vol. 

‘“ Jews are now entitled to hold land, and by 8 & oy» .. 
which repeals the abjuration oath and the declaration rected j 
9 Geo. LV. c. 17, persons professing the Jewish religion are ,).- 
corporate municipal offices, on making the declaration require ; 
statute. [ut they still labour under the disability of sitting y 4... 
ment. For participation in this high and important ¢ivij »,.. 
they caused two bills to be brought into parliament in the yeas 
and 1836, bet though in both instances, the bills passed throug) ». 
commons-house by large majorities, they were rejected by th »4 
In the last and the present session of parliament the measure te 
renewed, and on both occasions has been opposed. by the advocata, 
bigotry and intolerance, on the supposition that the admission o 4 
Jews into the legislature would tend to unchristianise that assem 
one of the most childish arguments that could have been broach» 
breeclied old ladies, whose logic is as defective as their chanty, «» 
religious sect under the sun has less inclination to make prose 
their antipathy to proselytism being so great, that they consider, « 
openly maintain, that no person, having been so connected, cat » 
otherwise than ‘ a stranger without the gate,’ and that he cai we 
be * under the law.’ | 

‘* The refusal of the full participation in political and sociai nets: 
the Jewish community is certainly not only at variance with tems 
principles of public justice and policy, but is repugnantrto the seus 
spirit of charity and the benign injunctions of the gospel. [as 
appear from the following observations :— | 

All the traditions of the Jewish race prove that they hate 
been in all countries and in all ages, under every form of govertat 
and in all phases of persecution and oppression, loyal and #* 
subjects and good citizens. Indeed, the very genlus ol Jucass 
friendly to social order and established government— to the disciae 
of all the duties and obligations of citizenship and of dome‘ ™ 
Authority is the basis of their social order, explicit submissea * 
obedience the injunction of their laws, the faithful and exemplary & 
charge of the duties and obligations of social life —of citizen, o 
husband and son, their rule of conduct—their pride, ambition. & 
natural inclination. 

‘Their loyalty is conspicuous by the absence of Jewish oe 
treasonable offences in the criminal calendars of all commun'ie Ne 
love of native country and a monarchical form of governime® A 
their conduct in the republican and imperial wars of gitar 
France. In spite of free and equal rights offered to all pean 
republican government of France, in spite of Napoleons Sat BUF 
them of all political rights and privileges, the Jews a of ctl 
adhered to the cause of monarchy and of social order—ot love of“ 


aA 

and its hallowed associations, In both the revolutionary at 
th more 


energies against the foes of their country, than the Jews) 


orn 
in the Prussian service. Their conduct at the siege 
equally heroic. In the republican and imperial ed oot 
sect of their countrymen shed their blood more heroically @ 
than the Jewish soldiers of the French armies. 
‘* Their obedience and submission to law and C0’ 
are conspicuous from the fact, that in all the vic 
persecution, proscription, and oppression, they have 


ously sudmissive and obedient, and even o degrading 5 


d constituted 


‘ecitudes 0! 
issi 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
if 
| 
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1 
1 
| 
| 
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ures 


Barve ever excited 


‘aif iriend ly 


salvation, than any other sect, can neither be just nor politic. W 
"in many of the states of Europe (e.g. France, Holland, Belgium, 
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their exemplary patience and heroic fortitude to resist 
and relieve themselves from the sufferings inflicted by 


7 an a discharge of the duties and obligations of citizenship and 


tite. no sect of the community of any country excels the children 
| In all the great charities of life, our Jewish brethren lend 
aid and co-operation. By religious injunction, natural 
 nation, and social practices, they are charitable, philanthropic, 
| ‘hbourly, courteous, hospitable. r heir charity is both extensive 
Fs rehensive, and that too irrespective of sect or party. Their 
te s ritoal is full of peace and goodwill to all men. In every great 
r prone intellectual movement for the amelioration of the moral 
« slitical condition of mankind, they take an active and a useful 
om or even among themselves, the spirit of religious reform and 
has begun its benign and humanising influences: there 
a men among them who are high-minded and enlightened enough to 
Feet the intolerant and antisocial glosses of the Mishna and the 
Gemara, and the Rabbinical and Talmudical distortions of Mosaic 
«The popular calumnies levelled against the Jewish name and 
ation —the idle and unfounded notions of the moral and mental 
$nieriority of the children of Israel, arise from a want of knowledge 
bi their history. Both in ancient and modern times, names illustrious 
jr, ‘literature, philosophy, and science, are to be found among the 
georned and slighted race of Israel; and both in ancient and modern 
‘mes Jews have risen to high stations in camps and courts. In 
a| cases of official trust and employment, their fidelity has been 
strict, their integrity blameless, the discharge of their duty zealous and 
efficient. 
«If such are the claims and pretensions of the Jews—if that right 
which they with dignified meekness solicit, has been granted to the 
adherents of Romanism, a faith in direct antagonistic and bitter hosti- 
lity to the Protestant church, surely the refusal of the claims of the 


Israel. 


‘adherents of Judaism —a faith which has less of the exclusiveness of 


sectarian spirit, and more of the belief of the universality of spiritual 
While 


Prussia, ete.), and those of America, and even some of our own colonial 
possessions (as Canada, Jamaica, etc.), Jews are admitted members of 
the legislature, and hold high official situations, is it to the credit of 
England to attix a stigma of legal degradation (the most galling and 


‘ofensive of all degradations) on some of the most loyal, useful, and 


influential of her sons? You acknowledge Jewish sufficiency and 


Jewish integrity in the administration of the law, the preservation of 
social order, and the protection of life, property and character, in the 
cischarge of their duty as sheriffs, magistrates, jurors, and parliamentary 


| aod corporate electors; and atthe same time you refuse them the 
‘Tost enviable of all distinctions, and the one most conducive to excite 
stem to the zealous and faithful discharge of the duties you have con- 


‘iced to them—the participation in making the laws they are to 
pactoinister, 
fumanity, and the precepts of religion pure and undefiled, demand the 


ls this conduct just or meet? Is it politic? Justice, 


remnant of bigotry and intolerance to be effaced from the statute book. 


“either the eloquence of a Cicero can furnish a valid defence, nor the 


 ozenuity of a Machiavel devise a rational argument for its continu. 


ho 
With, ] ce 
m Pearance 


the Jewish 
fy] ly 


Bice —From “ The Companion-Book and Supplement to Blackstone’s 


rene on the Laos of England,” by J. Dingwall Williams, Esq. 
and Sons, Chancervy-lane. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


oe hen, some months ago, circumstances, over which I 
“a rs rendered it necessary for me to withdraw myself 
a i ‘rary reveries (pleasing and interesting as they were, 
lyse at least), and to devote the greatest portion of my 
urs to affairs which I could not conveniently dispense 
tainly never for a moment supposed that my disap- 
“from the face of the Chronicle” would be at all a 


seg consideration to the readers of your truly interesting 
q » least of all did [ ever dream that ‘‘M. H. S.” would 


charge against the Talmud and Rabbinical writings, bas 


o refuted by ourselves and able contributors to the columns 
ronicle. Professor Hurwitz, in his * Hebrew Tales,’ has most 
replied to the same plausible reproach. Mr. Williams, how- 


Wish eRe drawn his remarks from sources poisoued by the anti- 


gs of conversion-hirelings —Ep. JewisH CHRON. 


deem it worth his while to institute ar inquiry, which, as far as 1 
myself am concerned, is certainly beneath his notice. 

However, as “ M. H. S.” has thought proper to put the ques- 
tion in so highly complimentary a manner, and to couple my 
name with that of the tru/y learned, high-minded, and virtuous 
gentleman, the well-known and respected “ T. T.,"’ I cannot but 
acknowledge my heart-felt and sincere gratitude to your courteous 
correspondent for his well-meant kindness ; and at the same time 
to assure him, that though phrenologists have set down my bump 
of self-esteem as “ large,” I am nevertheless fully conscious that 
my temporary disappearance ‘from the face of the Chronicle”’ 
can be but a matter of indifference, so long as the Chronicle counts 
amongst its contributors so many talented and learned writers of 
all denominations, which have hitherto graced its columns. 

[ remain, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully, - 

Manchester, Dec. 3, 1848. Hertz Bex Pincuas. 


-SOLOMON’S JUDGMENT. 


A striking evidence of woman's social position in our former 
history, is found in the far-famed, often-quoted judgment of 
Solomon. The wisdom of the monarch’s sentence is the point 
generally insisted upon, to the exclusion of all the other topics of 
interest which this remarkable incident presents. 

The term karlot, more than once applied to women in the Bible, 
had a very different meaning to that in which it is alone used 
now. It is generally supposed to signify, indiscriminately, an 


‘innkeeper or hostess, as in the case of Rahab, or women in the 


servile classes, independent of servitude in households, but occu- 
pying some trades in Jerusalem peculiar to themselves. They 
had, in consequence, neither rank, wealth, nor any of the usual 
accessaries to the royal favor. Yet we find that the very first 
persons who obtained access to Solomon, after the offerings with 
which he sanctified his entrance into Jerusalem, were two women 
of this class. It was not that there were no inferior courts of 
justice in the Mosaic Law, no order or division of ranks in the 
Jewish State. There were all these. Yet, if the women of 
Israel demanded judgment of their monarch himself, the very 
lowest classes had access to him; and their cases were heard and 
judged. Certainly a very different mode of proceeding to the 
customs of other nations, either then or now. 

Surrounded by his officers and court, in the magnificent array 
which marked all the proceedings of King Solomon, the monarch 
listened with patient and sympathising attention to the tale of 
affliction boldly spoken before him. It was a sad and a strange 


one, and seemingly so difficult for a just decision on the part of 


the youthful judge, that interest was in no slight degree excited. 
Two women dwelt in the same house, to each of whom a child 
was born, the one within three days of the other. ‘They were 
alone within the house, and the child of the one woman died, and 
she arose at midnight and changed the dead for the living; and 
when her companion awoke in the morning, to~nurse her child, 
behold it was dead; but when she had looked on it attentively, it 
was not her child which she did bear. And when the com- 
plainant narrated this tale, her opponent denied that it was so, 
saying, ‘Nay, but the living is my son, and the dead is thy son! 
And this said, No, but the dead is thy son, and the living is my 
son; and thus they spake before the king.” In a modern court of 
justice we think a similar case would be found somewhat difficult 
to solve. Solomon made no pause; repeating the charge and its 
denial, so as to make it clear to all who heard, he continued, 
“ Bring me a sword,” and when obeyed, pronounced that memo- 
rable sentence which first revealed his godlike wisdom to his 
subjects :—‘* Divide the living child in two, give half to the one, 
and half to the other. Then spake the woman whose the living 
child was unto the king, for her bowels yearned unto her son : 
Oh, my lord, give her the living child, and in no wise slay it! 
But the other said, Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide 
it! And the king answered and said, Give her [the first speaker) 
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